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The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment announced on June 22 a loan in various curren- 
cies equivalent to US$13.8 million for the development 
of electric power in Pakistan. The borrower is The 
Karachi Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd. (KESC), 
which supplies power to the metropolitan area of Karachi. 
The project being financed with the help of the Bank will 
double the present output of power generated by KESC 
and will help relieve the acute power shortage in Karachi. 
The Bank expects that all of the loan will be made in 
European currencies, chiefly sterling and deutsche marks. 
The loan is for 15 years, with interest at 45% per cent 
per annum including the statutory 1 per cent commission 
charged by the Bank. It is guaranteed by the Government 
of Pakistan, and will be secured by a trust deed, with 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, of London, as trustees. 


Six of the Eastern Exchange Banks—the group with 
offices in Pakistan—are participating in the loan, without 
the World Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of £735,000 
($2,058,000). This represents the first five maturities, 
all of which will be payable in sterling, falling due semi- 
annually from December 1, 1957 through December 1, 
1959. The participating banks are The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China; Eastern Bank, Limited; 
Grindlays Bank Limited; Lloyds Bank Limited; Mercan- 





Dr. Marget’s Views on Convertibility 

Dr. Arthur W. Marget, Director of the Division of 
International Finance, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in a recent lecture on “The Road to 
Convertibility,” delivered in Vienna, stated that the 
economic and financial policies that Austria had decided 
to follow, and as a result of which Austria had become 
economically strong, were the same as those that must be 
followed by any country that wishes to follow the Road 
to Convertibility. The same policies would, in his view. 
also set a country more quickly and more safely on the 
road to economic progress in terms of a steady raising 
of the standard of living of the mass of the population. 
There are certainly risks involved in setting out on the 
Road to Convertibility. But these are not greater than the 
risks involved in the economic and financial policies that 
may be regarded as alternatives to convertibility. Suff- 
cient experience has already been gained, in Austria and 
elsewhere, to show that critics have greatly overestimated 
the risks inherent in programs of convertibility and 
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tile Bank of India, Limited; and the National Bank of 
India, Limited. 

The loan will help to finance the construction of a 
30,000-kilowatt thermal power station in Karachi; the 
rehabilitation of existing power plants; the extension 
and improvement of transmission and distribution facili- 
ties; and engineering services. The new thermal power 
station is in an advanced stage of construction and is 
scheduled to come into operation early in 1956; the entire 
project should be completed by the end of that year. The 
total cost of the project is estimated at the equivalent 
of $25 million, of which $15 million is for imports. The 
Bank’s loan will be used to finance purchases abroad paid 
for and to be paid for since January 1, 1954. The remain- 
ing costs of the project are being financed from KESC’s 
revenues and from local borrowings. 

This new loan is the fourth Bank loan in Pakistan and 
brings the total lent there to $58,250,000. The other loans 
were $27.2 million for railway rehabilitation, $3.25 mil- 
lion for agricultural machinery to reclaim waste land, 
and £5 million ($14 million) for the construction of a 
natural gas pipeline. 

Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 


velopment. Press Release. Washington, D.C., 
June 22, 1955. 





greatly underestimated the risks of alternative programs. 
“The primary risks of convertibility derive, not from the 
policies which must be followed if convertibility is to be 
maintained, but from the possibility that these policies 
will not in fact be followed: either because of the lack of 
understanding or determination of those who should be 
determining policy; or because. knowing what policies 
should be followed. they do not possess the instruments 
necessary to carry out these policies; or because they are 
prevented from carrying out these policies by interference 
from others.” 


Dr. Marget emphasized the responsibility of the central 
bank for carrying out the monetary policy that is required 
if convertibility is to be attained and maintained. “It is 
no accident that a major impetus to the recent progress 
on the Road to Convertibility has resulted from the urgent 
representations made by the spokesmen of central banks: 
and this fact in itself would suggest that, in these quarters 
at least, there has not been lacking the understanding and 
determination necessary if we are to push forward on the 
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Road to Convertibility.” If a central bank is to perform 
its functions efficiently, it must be protected from pres- 
sures inconsistent with the exercise of its responsibilities 
as the national monetary authority, and it must be pro- 
vided with the powers necessary for the exercise of those 
responsibilities. 
Source: Bank deutsche Lander, Ausziige aus Pressear- 
tikeln, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, June 6, 
1955. 
Europe 

Economic Integration of Europe 

The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the countries that 
are members of the European Community for Coal and 
Steel (Belgium. France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands), at a 
recent meeting. reaffirmed their belief in the need for 
working toward the establishment of a United Europe 
through the creation of common institutions, the 
progressive integration of the national economies, the 
creation of a common market, and the progressive har- 
monization of social policies. The Ministers indicated as 
their objectives the coordination of policies and develop- 
ment plans for the transport, gas, and electricity indus- 
tries and the peaceful use of atomic energy. Their final 
goal is the establishment of a European market without 
customs duties and quantitative restrictions. Before 
reaching that goal, the coordination of financial, eco- 
nomic, and social policies must be studied, as well as the 
steps to be taken toward complete freedom of trade and 
of movement of manpower. These studies will be made 
by a committee of government representatives, assisted 
by experts. The committee is to report to the Ministers 
before October 1, 1955. The United Kingdom will be 
invited to participate in the work of the committee, and 
other countries also may be invited. 


Sources: La Libre Belgique, Brussels, Belgium, June 4, 
1955; Le Monde, Paris, France, June 4, 1955. 


Sieriing Exchange Rates 
After remaining steady at $2.79%4 during most of the 
week beginning June 13, spot sterling weakened to $2.79 
in both London and New York on June 17. Sterling also 
fell appreciably in terms of all the continental European 
currencies except the Netherlands guilder. This weaker 
tone persisted during the following days, and on June 21 
the spot rate in New York fell to $2.7834. Transferable 
sterling in New York has not shown the same weakness 
as the spot rate; on June 21 it was quoted at the previous 
week’s level of $2.771,. 
Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, June 18, 
1955; The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
N.Y., June 22, 1955. 


Forecast of U.K. Economic Developments 
A survey conducted by the Royal Statistical Society 
indicates the expectation of a 5 per cent expansion in 
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U.K. industrial production in 1955, and an increase of 
3.6 per cent in the volume of exports, almost matched by 
a higher volume of imports. Real consumer expenditure 
is expected to rise by almost 4 per cent, and retail prices 
by 3 per cent, while no change is estimated for the per- 
centage of the working population remaining unemployed. 
The survey, which is the fourth in an annual series, is 
based on estimates supplied by 71 economists at the 
universities and in industry, banking, and nationalized 
corporations. Previous surveys have shown reasonably 
accurate forecasts of retail prices and unemployment; but 
actual increases in personal expenditure and exports, and 
therefore in industrial production, have been underesti- 
mated. The present survey was conducted before the gen- 
eral election and before the docks and railway strikes 
began. While the prospects for the U.K. economy are 
generally agreed to be good, less than one out of .every 
five forecasters expected the first quarter's rate of increase 
of industrial production to be maintained, and even fewer 
expected the first quarter’s increase in export volume to 
continue. Some 43 of the 71 economists supplied data to 
show the implications of their forecasts in terms of real 
goods and services. According to these data, total demand 
is likely to rise in 1955 by £715 million (at 1953 factor 
cost), compared with £765 million in 1953. Consumer 
expenditure is expected to rise by £390 million (the same 
amount as in 1954), gross fixed investment by £150 mil- 
lion (£125 million in 1954), stocks and work in progress 
by £15 million (£50 million in 1954), and exports by 
£150 million (£240 million in 1954). It is predicted that 
government expenditure, which fell by £40 million in 
1954, will rise by £10 million in 1955. On the supply 
side, a rise of £560 million in gross domestic product is 
forecast, following the rise of £625 million in 1954; 
imports, which rose by £140 million in 1954, are likely 
to expand by £155 million in 1955. 


Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 9, 
1955. 


Effects of Sweden's Liberalization of Imports 


Most of Sweden’s imports from the dollar area are now 
free from restriction by quota. On October 1, 1954, 
Sweden liberalized part of her imports from the dollar 
area and also introduced a transit dollar scheme. On 
January 1, 1955, the liberalization was extended some- 
what. 

During the second and third quarters of 1954, imports 
originating in the dollar area (about 11 per cent of total 
imports) were running 10 to 13 per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1953; and in October, they were 16 
per cent above imports in October 1953. In the next five 
months, however, the increases were substantially greater. 
In November, imports were 53 per cent, and in December 
48 per cent, above those in the corresponding months in 
1953. For the first quarter of 1955 as a whole, imports 
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were 50 per cent higher than in the first three months of 
1954; for February the increase was 63 per cent, and for 
March it was 60 per cent. 

Sources: Kommerskollegium, Kommersiella Meddelanden, 
Stockholm, Sweden. various issues. 


Finnish Import Licensing 

A system of automatic granting of import licenses for 
a number of commodities will be introduced in Finland 
on July 1. The present scheme of applications for 
licenses will be maintained, but the licenses will be 
granted immediately for the quantities applied for. This 
automatic issue of licenses will apply only to imports from 
the country of origin and against payments in the cur- 
rency provided for in the payments agreement between 
Finland and that country. Furthermore, the new system 
does not apply to imports for which payment has to be 
made in U.S. dollars. 

The goods for which import licenses will be granted 
automatically include coffee, tea, grain, certain oils, 
sugar, feed made of oilseeds, iron ore, coke, medicine, 
dyes, fertilizer, hides, rubber, synthetic yarns and fibres, 
linen, jute, ball bearings, and certain metals. It has been 
estimated that the annual imports of these goods will 
increase to about Fmk 65 million, or nearly half of last 
year’s total imports. 

Source: Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, Sweden, June 14, 
1955. 


Italian Export Trade 

The value of Italian exports in the first three months 
of 1955 fell to 250 billion lire, from 257 billion in the 
first three months of 1954. This decrease, which has 
interrupted the favorable upward trend in Italian exports, 
was greatest vis-a-vis sterling area countries, Greece, 
Egypt, Japan, and Indonesia. There was little change 
in exports to Germany and other EPU countries; and 
exports to the United States, Switzerland, Austria, Argen- 
tina, and Yugoslavia were slightly higher than in the 
first quarter of 1954. 

During the first quarter of this year, exports of textiles, 
fruits, and mechanical products were 10 billion lire, 
6 billion lire, and 4 billion lire, respectively, below their 
level in the corresponding period of 1954. Exports of 
ships also fell substantially (6 billion lire), and there 
was a reduction in exports of coal and oil products (2 bil- 
lion lire). These decreases were compensated in part, 
however, by increased exports of metallurgical products 
(6 billion lire), chemical products (2 billion lire), vege- 
tables (1 billion lire), and motor vehicles and tractors 
(7 billion lire). 

Source: 24 Ore, Milan, Italy, June 5, 1955. 


German Views on Convertibility 


In defending the position that no steps toward con- 
vertibility should be taken without the cooperation of 
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the United Kingdom, Mr. Bliicher, the German Vice- 
Chancellor, stated that convertibility ought not to be 
decided on the strength of a mere 50 per cent of the 
quotas of the countries participating in EPU. Moreover, 
it is not enough that large countries alone take measures 
toward convertibility; the number of countries taking 
part is also important. The trade rules of the OEEC 
should be continued for a considerable time after the 
EPU credit mechanism had been dismantled. The EPU 
as a clearing mechanism should be maintained for a 
“certain well-defined period,” so as to make the transi- 
tion smoother. The European Fund, which it is proposed 
should take the place of the automatic EPU credit facili- 
ties, should examine the over-all economic policy. of 
credit-seeking countries and make recommendations on 
their policy. 

According to Mr. Bliicher, fixed rates of exchange are 
to be preferred. However, if it proves necessary to agree 
on oscillating rates, the permissible margins should be 
fairly narrow and there should be close daily working 
arrangements by central banks, to guarantee that oscilla- 
tions would be at a minimum. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 7, 
1955. 


Middle East 
Egyptian Cotton Policy 


Egypt’s Council of Ministers has announced that the 
Alexandria cotton futures market will be reopened in 
September 1955, the beginning of the 1955-56 cotton 
season. In explaining the decision and the Government’s 
cotton policy, the Minister of Finance stated that the 
closing of the Alexandria futures market in November 
1952 had been necessary because of harmful speculation. 
The closing, however, was never intended to be a perma- 
nent feature of policy, replacing price determination on 
the basis of free transactions in the spot and futures 
markets; and, after three seasons with the present system 
of marketing (purchases by the Government at fixed 
prices and sales by the Government to exporters on the 
basis of New York cotton quotations), it was decided to 
respond to the wishes of cotton dealers by reopening the 
futures market. 

When the market is reopened, the Government, in 
cooperation with the committees of the spot and futures 
markets in Alexandria, will establish rules and regula- 
tions covering the conduct of transactions in the markets, 
the necessary controls and supervision, and the carrying 
out of hedging operations between the Liverpool and 
the Alexandria markets. 

As far as the 1954-55 cotton crop is concerned, the 
Egyptian Cotton Commission will continue its purchases 
and sales of cotton in conformity with the present rules. 
After August 31, 1955, holders of this season’s cotton 
crop will be required to complete repurchase transactions 
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with the Commission, within a reasonable period, on the 
basis of the purchase price of the 1954-55 cotton season 
and the sale price prevailing at the end of August (New 
York prices on August 31, plus or minus the fixed allow- 
ances for different cotton grades). For the 1955-56 crop, 
the Government will guarantee as minimum prices for 
spot cotton (grade good) the prices that were fixed at 
the beginning of the present season. The Government 
also stands ready to buy futures contracts if their prices 
reach the same level. 

The Government will levy a duty of LE 0.200 and 
LE 0.400 on each kantar of ginned medium-staple and 
kantar = 99.05 
pounds), to compensate the Egyptian Cotton Commission 
for its contribution to the Fund for the Assistance of the 
Cotton Spinning Industry and for the distribution of 


long-staple cotton, respectively (1 


selected cottonseeds. 


With less than three months remaining in the 1954-55 
cotton season, cotton exports continue to lag behind 
exports during the previous season. From September 1, 
1954, the beginning of this season, until June 8, 1955, 
cotton exports amounted to 4.01 million kantars, com- 
pared with 5.89 million in the same period of the 1953-54. 
season; and domestic cotton consumption was 1.34 mil- 
lion kantars, against 1.29 miilion a year earlier. When 
carry-over and production are taken into account, the 
cotton supply amounted to 4.07 million kantars on 
June 8, 1955, against 3.35 million kantars on the corre- 
sponding date in 1954. France continues to be Egypt’s 
best customer, taking 551,000 kantars in the period 
through June 8; next in importance are India (477,000 
kantars), Western Germany (352,000 kantars), Italy 
(313,000 kantars), the United Kingdom (271,000 
kantars), Japan (261,000 kantars), the United States 
(250,000 kantars),and Czechoslovakia (224,000 kantars). 


The lag in cotton exports was an important factor in 
the deterioration in Egypt’s trade balance during the 
four months January-April 1955, compared with the 
same period of 1954. Exports in the four months of 
1955 fell to LE 47.26 million (of which LE 37.26 mil- 
lion was for raw cotton), from LE 59.01 million (LE 51.26 
million for raw cotton) during the same period of 1954; 
imports increased from LE 45.15 million to LE 52.96 
million. Thus, Egypt had a trade deficit of LE 5.70 mil- 
lion in the first four months of 1955, compared with a 
trade surplus of LE 13.86 million in the like period 
of 1954. 


Sources: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, June 7, 9, 10, 11, and 
12, 1955. 


Development in Iraq 


The Development Board of Iraq has allocated ID 17 
million (US$47.6 million) for the construction of a dam 
in the northern section of the country. The reservoir 


will have a storage capacity of 8 million cubic meters 
and will help irrigate lands not only in the north but 
also in central and southern Iraq. The dam is one of the 
largest to be built under the development program (see 
this News Survey, Vol. VII, p. 280). In addition to 
expanding irrigation facilities, the new project will pro- 
vide for the generation of a considerable amount of 
power that is expected to accelerate the industrialization 
of northern Iraq. 


Source: The Iraq Times, Baghdad, Iraq, June 14, 1955. 


Far East 
Banking Developments in India in 1954 


The Reserve Bank’s report on the Trend and Progress 
of Banking in India in 1954 states that the year was 
characterized by expanding resources and increased 
activity, in contrast to 1953, which was relatively quiet. 
The increased banking activity was the result of the 
rising tempo of over-all economic activity under the 
Five Year Plan, which was accompanied by an increase 
in the money supply. 

The quantity of money in circulation increased by 
Rs 1,290 million (US$271 million), against an increase 
of only Rs 330 million ($69 million) in 1953 and a 
decrease in 1952. Deposits of scheduled banks recorded 
a sharp increase of Rs 910 million, compared with an 
increase of only Rs 80 million in 1953. The main factors 
behind the increase in the money supply were the budg- 
etary deficit and the greater volume of bank credit. Bank 
credit expanded by Rs 570 million, compared with a 
decrease of Rs 100 million in 1953. Reserve Bank ad- 
vances to scheduled banks under the Bill Market Scheme, 
at Rs 1,480 million in 1954, were more than double the 
1953 total, and the volume of advances for general pur- 
poses, at Rs 1,890 million, was the largest to date. 

Despite the increase in the money supply, the general 
index of wholesale prices declined by 6.5 per cent, where- 
as in 1953 it had risen by 4.8 per cent. 

Sources: The Times of India, Bombay, India, June 3, 
1955; Embassy of India, /ndiagram, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 6, 1955. 


Decline in Ceylon's Foreign Assets 


Ceylon’s external assets dropped by Rs 5.5 million 
(US$1.2 million), to Rs 1,014.5 million (US$213 mil- 
lion), in April 1955, following a fairly continuous 
increase since December 1953. The decline was attributed 
mainly to a fall in commodity prices, particularly tea, 
and to a drop in the volume of exports. 

The money supply fell, for the second successive month, 
by Rs 20.9 million, to Rs 933.2 million. 


Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 2, 
1955. 
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Ceylon’s Tea Export Duty 
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The Ceylon Government has reduced the export duty 
on tea from Rs 1 (21 U.S. cents) to 50 Ceylon cents 
per pound, effective on tea bought after midnight of 
June 5-6. The previous export duty of Rs 1 per pound 
will continue to be effective on tea purchased between 
midnight of April 21-22 to midnight of June 5-6. Sim- 
ilarly, exporters of tea bought before midnight of 
April 21-22 will have to pay the duty of Rs 1.30 per 
pound operative at the time of purchase. The export 
subsidy scheme introduced on May 23, 1955 has been 
suspended. During the two weeks in which the scheme 
was in operation, about Rs 3 million was paid out by 
the Government as subsidies. (See also this News Sur- 
vey, Vol. VII, pp. 353 and 379.) 

The Colombo tea market, which was closed for two 
days in anticipation of the announcement of the changes 
in the export duty, reopened on June 9. The price for 
most grades advanced to levels ranging from 33 to 56 
Ceylon cents per pound above those of the previous week. 
Offerings totaled 6.3 million pounds. 

Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, June 4, 


7, 9, and 10, 1955. 


Foreign Investment in Burma 

The Burmese Government has announced that it will 
welcome further foreign investment in order to speed up 
its development program. New enterprises set up by 
domestic or foreign investors will be guaranteed against 
nationalization for an agreed period, normally not less 
than ten years. Foreign investors will be permitted to 
remit current earnings and dividends, and repatriation 
of investment over a reasonable period will be allowed. 

According to the announcement, the only economic 
activities closed to private investors will be major public 
utilities and munitions manufacture. Enterprises for the 
exploitation of Burma’s natural resources may be con- 
ducted by private enterprise in partnership or under 
contract with the Government. 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 


June 14, 1955. 
Japan and the GATT 


The tariff negotiations between certain Contracting 
Parties and Japan, to enable Japan to accede to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), have 
been concluded (see this News Survey, Vol. VII, p. 249). 
The Contracting Parties that took part in the negotia- 
tions are Burma, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Indonesia, Italy, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Sweden, United States, and Uruguay. 

In order to enable Japan to accede to the General 
Agreement, two legal instruments have been drawn up: 
A Protocol of Terms of Accession and A Decision Agree- 
ing to the Accession of Japan. The Protocol will enter 
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into force 30 days after it has been signed by Japan and 
favorable votes on the Decision have been received from 

two thirds of the 34 Governments that are Contracting 

Parties. The Protocol is open for signature until Decem- 

ber 31, 1955. Votes on the Decision must be received by 

August 11, 1955. 

By June 8, eight countries in addition to Japan had 
signed the Protocol. These eight countries are Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, Peru, Sweden, the United 
States, and Uruguay. 

Details regarding the negotiations with Japan will be 
made public by the respective Governments in due course. 
The terms of the agreement with the United States were 
announced by the U.S. Department of State on June 9. 
Under the agreement, the United States will reduce its 
tariffs on a long list of Japanese goods, including cotton 
cloth, some fish products, china, microscopes, and some 
toys and chemicals. The United States also agreed to 
bind tariff rates on many items and not to impose duties 
on present duty free exports to Japan. The items involved 
in these concessions account for a substantial proportion 
of all U.S. imports from Japan in 1953. Japanese con- 
cessions include reduced rates on imports of U.S. auto- 
mobiles, lubricating oils, business machines, fruit juices, 
and lard. The Japanese also undertook not to increase 
rates or to impose tariffs on duty free items, such as coal, 
feed corn, soybeans, metal-working machines, and anti- 
biotics. In total, Japanese concessions covered 286 items, 
accounting roughly for one half of U.S. exports to Japan 
in 1953. 

In making the announcement, the State Department 
said that strict Japanese exchange controls will in part 
nullify the effect of its trade concessions to the United 
States. These restrictions were imposed to conserve dollar 
supplies when U.S. military expenditures in Japan de- 
clined following the end of the Korean war. Japan’s trade 
deficit with the United States reached $560 million in 
1954. 

Among the countries that have not negotiated so far 
on tariffs with Japan are the United Kingdom, France, 
the Benelux countries, Australia, and India. The U.K. 
Government is sympathetic to Japan’s aspirations to be 
a Contracting Party, but is unwilling at the moment to 
enter into hard and fast commitments. For the time 
being it prefers a bilateral approach in its commercial 
and financial relations with Japan. 

Sources: CONTRACTING Parties to GATT, Press Release, 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 7, 1955; Department 
of State, Press Release, Washington, D.C., 
June 9, 1955; The Economist, London, Eng- 
land, June 18, 1955. 


Philippine Public Works Program 


A public works program totaling P 100 million (US$50 
million) has been approved by the President and the 
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Council of State of the Philippines. The program, which 
is designed to give a sharp stimulus to the country’s 
economic development, includes P 26 million for water- 
works, P 25 million for roads and bridges, P 23 million 
for irrigation systems, P 17 million for public buildings. 
P 7 million for ports and harbors, and P 2 million for 
artesian wells. The program will be financed from the 
P 1 billion bond issue which was authorized last year. 
At least 80 per cent of the projects will be self-liquidating. 


Source: Philippine Association, Philippine Newsletter. 
New York, N.Y., June 16, 1955. 


United States and Canada 


Extension of U.S. Trade Agreements Act 


President Eisenhower signed on June 21 a bill to 
extend for three years the Trade Agreements Act of 1954. 
The bill authorizes the President to reduce U.S. tariffs 
on some items up to 5 per cent a year for three years, 
and to reduce duties on any import to not more than 50 
per cent over the same period. Government experts who 
have studied the bill believe that the tariff-reducing power 
will not permit very sizable reductions in present rates, 
as items subject to the 15 per cent reduction presently 
carry very low tariffs. Items now subject to duties above 
50 per cent and eligible for reductions to bring them to 
the 50 per cent level comprise only about 15 per cent of 
total dutiable imports. 

The extension Act also contains several new provisions 
affecting the escape clause, under which U.S. companies 
can petition the Tariff Commission for modification of 
tariff concessions granted other countries under the Act. 
One of these would enable the Commission to recommend 
higher tariffs for a portion or subdivision of an industry. 
Thus higher duties could be granted (if the Commission 
so recommends and the President agrees) to a subsidiary 
line of production of an otherwise profitable industry. 
Another provision enables the President to restrict im- 
ports where they interfere with essential national security 
production. 

Owing to the passage of the new Act, with its tariff- 
reducing provisions, the United States has begun prep- 
aration for a new international meeting to discuss recip- 
rocal tariff concessions under the GATT. Negotiations 
will center on U.S. finished manufactures, such as ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, and automobiles, and on 
foreign glassware, textiles, toys, and handicraft. Because 
of the relatively small duty reductions envisaged under 
the Act and their limited scope, foreign concessions to 
the United States will probably be slight. 


Sources: The Wall Street Journal, June 15, 1955. and 
The Journal of Commerce, June 16. 1955, New 
York, N.Y. 


U.S. Balance of Payments 


Although foreign countries continued to accumulate 
gold and U.S. dollar assets in the first quarter of the year, 
the rate of accumulation was the lowest since early 1952. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT ON 
EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 


This Report is the sixth in the series prepared in 
accordance with Article XIV of the Fund Agree- 
ment. It points out that during 1954 and the first 
months of 1955 further progress was made in many 
countries toward greater freedom in trade and pay- 
ments but that the progress was more gradual than 
in the period covered by the previous Report. At- 
tention is drawn to the increased transferability of 
certain currencies, to the significant lessening of re- 
strictions, particularly those discriminating against 
dollar payments, and to the fact that the exchange 
control regulations have been simplified in several 
countries. The developments that have taken place 
in relaxing control over capital movements, par- 
ticularly in West European countries, are also 
mentioned. It is pointed out that there has been 
no marked trend toward the decreased use of mul- 
tiple currency practices and similar arrangements. 
On the subject of trade and payments agreements, 
the Report notes that some of the principal trading 
countries have been less concerned with the main- 
tenance of strict bilateralism, but other countries 
still rely on bilateral agreements to cope with balance 
of payments difficulties. The Report concludes tnat 
the outlook for further progress in removing balance 
of payments restrictions seems generally good, since 
the favorable factors that were operative in 1954 
continue and the various measures toward converti- 
bility that have been taken are a reflection of the 
widespread desire to achieve freer exchange systems. 

The second part of the Report consists of a series 
of country surveys describing the exchange systems 
of all Fund member countries, although 11 of these 
do not have any exchange restrictions under Article 
XIV of the Fund Agreement. Comparable surveys 
of the exchange systems of certain nonmember 
countries are also included. These surveys describe 
the origin and essential features of each country’s 
exchange system, the exchange rates and, where 
applicable, the authorities that administer the con- 
trols, the special arrangements governing the meth- 
od and currency for settlements with other countries, 
and the operation of the accounts of nonresidents. 
This is followed by an outline of the requirements 
affecting payments for imports, exports, invisibles, 
and capital items, and a chronological listing of the 
more significant changes in exchange practices that 
took place during 1954. 

The Report is available without charge. Requests 
should be addressed to 


The Secretary 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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At $130 million, the first quarter rate compared with al- 
most $400 million in the fourth quarter of 1954 and $500 
million in the first quarter of last year. Exclusive of 
military aid shipments, the U.S. current account balance 
fell from $1,080 million in the final 1954 quarter to $570 
million in the first quarter of this year. The decline was 
due largely to a $180 million increase in U.S. merchan- 
dise imports and a $200 million decline in foreign inter- 
est payments on U.S. investments, the latter being largely 
a seasonal movement. U.S. Government nonmilitary aid 
rose by $200 million in the first quarter. Almost two 
thirds of the increase was in the form of grants, the bulk 
of which went to support military budgets in France and 
Vietnam and, to a smaller extent, the United Kingdom. 
The $70 million increase in government loans represented 
short-term credits to finance the export of agricultural 
products. 


Changes in the movement of U.S. private capital, 
however, prevented the basic improvement in the dollar 
position of foreign countries from being reflected in the 
rise in gold and dollar assets. In contrast to a $630 
million net outflow abroad in the last quarter of 1954, 
there was a net inflow of $60 million in the first quarter 
of this year. The outflow in 1954 was an important 
factor in sustaining foreign dollar receipts during the 
period of lower U.S. imports. The reversal of movement 
in the first quarter of this year resulted partly from a 
smaller U.S. outflow of capital and partly from large 
repayments of credits. The smaller capital outflow was 
due in part to the rise in interest rates in the United 
States, which reflected the increased demands upon domes- 
tic capital resources. 

The rate of gold and dollar accumulation abroad is 
expected to rise during the remainder of the year. The 
full impact on imports of the rise in domestic activity 
had not been felt by the end of the first quarter. Low 
U.S. stocks of copper, zinc, lead, lumber, newsprint, and 
other raw materials suggest that a further rise in imports 
of these materials can be expected. Coffee imports also 
can be expected to rise during the rest of the year. While 
the use of coffee has declined as a result of changed 
consumption patterns following the 1954 rise in prices, 
imports must rise to cover the current rate of consump- 
tion, even if inventories are not rebuilt until coffee prices 
become more stable. Exports are currently affected by 
several divergent factors. Liberalization of import re- 
strictions by some major European countries has stimu- 
lated U.S. exports of industrial goods, and this tendency 
should continue. Also, markets should impreye in most 
raw material producing countries, including Canada. On 
the other hand, exports to the coffee producing countries 
of Latin America will probably be limited by reduced 
dollar earnings in that area. Credit restrictions in the 
United Kingdom and some of the Scandinavian countries 
and import restrictions in Australia during the first 


quarter were necessary to effect balance of payments 
adjustments. These measures may continue to limit U.S. 
exports. In addition, exports may be limited by rising 
demand at home, and lengthening of delivery periods 
may reduce the U.S. competitive advantage over Euro- 
pean suppliers. The outflow of portfolio capital is not 
likely to decline further, while direct investments will 
probably rise during the remainder of the year. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, Washington, D.C., June 1955. 


U.S. Barter Program for Strategic Materials 


Since mid-1954 the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has entered into agreements providing for the exchange 
of $255 million of U.S. agricultural surpluses for stra- 
tegic materials from abroad. The success of the current 
program, authorized by the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, contrasts with previous efforts 
to dispose of surpluses. In the five years prior to mid- 
1954, only about $100 million of farm products had been 
exchanged. Surplus wheat accounts for the bulk of com- 
modities shipped abroad under the present program, 
amounting to 85 per cent of shipments to date. 
Source: The Wall Street New York, N.Y., 

June 20, 1955. 


Journal, 


Canadian Economic Recovery 


The Canadian gross national product in the first quar- 
ter of 1955 rose to an annual rate of Can$25 billion, 3 
per cent higher than the preceding quarter and 5 per 
cent higher than the first quarter of last year. Most of 
the improvement, which began in the second half of 
1954, was in the nonfarm sector, where production was 
3 per cent above the pre-recession peak. The increase, 
however, was uneven, manufacturing production being 
only 2 per cent above the depressed levels of early 1954, 
while mineral production rose by 16 per cent. A large 
proportion of the increase in manufacturing output was 
attributable to the durable goods industries, especially 
automobiles. 

In comparison with the fourth quarter of 1954, the 
increase this year was due largely to inventory accumu- 
lation and to a sharp rise in merchandise exports, both 
farm and nonfarm. Fixed investment outlays by busi- 
ness also increased. Personal consumption expenditure. 
on the other hand, rose only slightly despite increased 
purchases of durable goods, while housing and govern- 
ment purchases were virtually unchanged. The revival 
of activity, especially in durables, was reflected in a 4 per 
cent increase in imports, mainly in the iron and steel 
category. 

Personal incomes were 2 per cent higher than in the 
last quarter of 1954 and 5 per cent above the first quarter 
of that year. Labor income continued to rise as a result 
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of increases in wage rates, hours, and employment. The 
increase in property incomes over the year was rather 
more than average, and there was a small increase in 
incomes from unincorporated business. Transfer incomes 
also rose. Farm income estimates, however, which were 
based on the assumption of a normal crop in 1955, 
showed a slight decline. The increase in personal in- 
comes was accompanied by a 6 per cent rise in personal 
direct taxes; and, with consumption 4 per cent higher 
than a year earlier, there was a moderate increase in 
savings. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Ac- 
counts, Income and Expenditure, First Quarter 
1955, Ottawa, Canada. 


Canadian Bond Issue 


The Government of Canada has issued a Can$700 
million issue of 2 per cent noncallable bonds maturing 
May 1, 1958. The proceeds of the issue, which was over- 
subscribed, will be used to redeem Can$600 million of 
214 per cent bonds issued in 1953 and maturing July 1, 
1955. 

Source: The Financial Post, Toronto, Canada, June 18. 
1955. 


Latin America 


U.S. Purchase of Tin from Bolivia 


The purchase of tin concentrates from Bolivia was 
authorized by the U. S. Congress on June 7. The Texas 
City tin smelter therefore will continue in operation at 
least until June 30, 1956 (see this News Survey, Vol. VII. 
p. 380). It is estimated that the cost of operating the 
smelter—which includes the purchase of concentrates, 
their shipment to the United States, processing, and 
stockpiling—will be about $50 million for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. the same as for the year ending 
June 30, 1955. 

Source: American Metal Market, New York, N. Y.., 
June 8, 1955. 


Export-Import Bank Loan to Paraguay 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington announced on 
June 17 the authorization of a credit of $700,000 to the 
Republic of Paraguay to assist in the financing needed 
to secure the U'S. materials, equipment, and technical 
services necessary to rehabilitate and extend the main 
runway of the International Airport at Asuncion. The 
credit will be available until August 30, 1956, and the 
loan will be repayable over a period of five years be- 
ginning in November 1956. Interest will be at the rate of 
4°. per cent per annum. 


Source: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, Press 
Release, Washington, D. C., June 17, 1955. 
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Reduction of Minimum Price for Wheat in Uruguay 


The Uruguayan Government announced in May that 
wheat growers will receive a basic price of 14 pesos per 
hundred kilograms for the 1955-56 crop, or 2.50 pesos 
less than the basic price fixed for the last three crops. 
This price is equivalent to about US$2.93 per bushel 
at the exchange rate usually associated with wheat exports. 
The price is for good, dry, clean wheat delivered to 
Montevideo, excluding the price of the bag. However, 
established growers with land holdings under 1,235 acres 
and seeding 370 acres or less of wheat will receive a 
subsidy of 18 pesos per hectare. 

The price reduction is aimed at reducing losses in- 
cident to subsidized wheat and at causing some shift from 
wheat acreage to pasture. Even the new rate is considered 
relatively profitable, however, and unofficial sources pre- 
dict that no significant change in wheat acreage will take 
place in the coming season. 

Source: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 


Markets, Washington, D. C., May 30, 1955. 


Argentine Grain Prices for the 1955-56 Harvest 


By decrees issued on May 30, 1955, the Argentine 
Government established prices to be paid for the principal 
1955-56 crops. Official prices for sunflower seed and 
groundnuts were raised by 33 per cent and 15 per cent, 
respectively, while prices for all other grains—wheat, 
maize, linseed, oats, barley, and rye—will be the same 
as those paid to producers for the two previous crops. 
Source: The Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, June 10, 1955. 





Corrigendum 


Vol. VII, No. 42, April 29, 1955, p. 338, item, “Japanese 
Foreign Exchange Budget”: The last sentence of the first 
paragraph should read, “Compared with the budget for 
the first half of the last fiscal year, there is an increase 
of some $7 million in imports of goods and an increase 
of $63 million in invisible payments.” 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the end 
of each note. Explanatory material may be added, 
but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. Therefore 
any views expressed are taken from the sources 
quoted and are not necessarily those of the Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 


The Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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Items are presented by countries and nonmetropolitan areas insofar as 
possible; other items are included under the heading ‘‘General,”’ p. 412. 
References are to pages. 


ARGENTINA 

Commercial agreement with Bolivia, 80, 104 

Economic Union System, membership in, 80, 
104 

Foreign exchange rates for wool exports, 283 

Foreign trade with Sweden, 361. See also 
Trade and payments agreements 

Grain prices, 404 

Investment, foreign, treatment of, 252 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 291 

Profits, U.K., release of, 348 

Trade and payments agreements: BLEU, 287; 
Bolivia, 80, 104; Brazil, 7, 23, 219; 
U.S.S.R., 372; U.K., 348 

Wheat exports to Brazil, 7, 23,219 

Wool exports, 283 


AUSTRALIA 

Aid to other countries: Ceylon, 93; India, 240 

Balance of payments, 364 

Bank advances, 104, 148 

Budget, 16, 23, 72 

Commonwealth Bank annual report, 148 

Economic conditions, 72, 148 

Employment, 148 

Foreign exchange reserves, 72, 148 

Foreign trade: import restrictions, 131, 300; 
value, 72, 196, 340, 364; with Indonesia, 
202; with Japan, 196 

Gold: production, 260, 348; reserves, 148; 
sales, 196; sovereign, legal status of, 356; 
subsidy, 172 

Interest rates, 228 

IMF, repurchases from, 104, 196, 276, 372 

Investment, foreign, 8 

Loans: domestic, 48, 220, 348; from IBRD, 
294; program, 16; from Switzerland, 252; 
from U.S., 220 

Petroleum refining, 356 

Prices and wages, 172 

Trade agreement with Indonesia, 202 

Wheat: production, 220; support price, 48 

Wool: exports, 24, 196; prices and sales, 
132, 180, 228, 260, 292, 316, 364; produc- 
tion, 260 


AUSTRIA 

Bank rate, 368 

Budget, 144, 168 

Compensation payments to U.S.S.R., 381 

Credit expansion, 210 

Economic conditions, 52, 167, 209 

Electric power development, 25, 352, 389 

Employment, 52, 168, 189, 209 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: arbitrage, demand for, 100; 
controls, relaxation of, 59, 137, 352; re 
serves, 52, 210 

Foreign trade: import liberalization, 152; 
volume, 209; with Turkey, 264; with 
U.S.S.R., 381 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves, 52, 210 

Industrial production, 209 

Interest rates, 368 

IBRD: loans from, 25, 389; payment to, 210 


IMF, repurchase from, 210, 244 

Loans: domestic, 352; from Export-Import 
Bank, 338; from IBRD, 25, 389 

Prices and wages, 52, 210 

State Treaty, economic aspects of, 381 

Unemployment, 52, 168, 189, 209 


BAHAMAS 
See BRITISH WEST INDIES 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Balance of payments, 64, 388 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 

Budget, 150, 262 

Capital market, 98, 198, 262, 284 

Capital movements, 98, 127, 198; liberaliza- 
tion of, 17, 28, 98, 318, 360 

Convertibility of franc, progress toward, 74 

Employment, 189, 262 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
17, 28, 74, 98, 135, 318, 360; holdings, 
262; rates, 127, 198, 326 

Foreign trade, 255, 383; credit to Bolivia, 7; 
credit to Jordan, 37. See also Trade and 
payments agreements 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings, 262 

Interest rates, 98 

IMF stand-by credit, 43 

Loans: to Bolivia, 7; domestic, 43, 127, 190, 
360; from IBRD, 206; to Jordan, 37; from 
Netherlands, 10, 35, 98, 302, 3; from 
U.S., 206 

Money supply, 262 

National Bank annual report, 262, 284 

National income, 351 

Nonresident accounts, regrouping of, 318 

Tax exemption for profits, 35 

Trade and payments agreements: Argentina, 
287; Egypt, 45; Turkey, 342 

Treasury accounts, 43 

Unemployment, 189, 262 


BOLIVIA 

Aid from U.S., 244, 276 

Barter agreement with Chile, 164 

Budget, 387 

Commercial agreement with Argentina, 80, 
104 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 276 

Credit: agricultural, 179; industrial and man- 
ufacturing, 39, 64 

Economic Union System, membership in, 80, 
104 

Food prices and supplies, 56, 244 

Foreign exchange situation, 64 

Foreign trade: import credits, 7, 48, 331; 
invalidation of import permits, 156; tariffs, 
95. See also Trade agreements 

Gold coins, circulation of, 71 

Interest rates, 39, 64 

Loans, foreign, 7, 48, 331 
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Minerals: exports, 64; nationalization agree- 
ments, 243; prices, 339; production incen- 
tives, 339. See also Tin 

Price increases, 339 

Purchasing agency, government, 244 

Railway, Bolivia-Brazil, 218 

Tariff law, new, 95 

Tin: nationalization agreements, 243; sales, 
23, 64, 380, 404 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 80, 104; Chile, 
164; Yugoslavia, 179 

Wage and salary increases, 339 


BRAZIL 

Bank of Brazil, Colonization Department, 7 

Bank reserve requirements, 171 

Clearing agreement with Chile, 212 

Coffee export rates and prices, 41, 63, 103, 
236, 237, 251, 264 

Commercial debt repayments, 10, 236 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 71 

Foreign exchange: auction premiums, 10,103; 
auction sales, 140, 148; export bonuses, 
63, 236, 251; import surcharges, 251; rates, 
10, 63, 103, 236, 251, 264; sterling release 
to importers, 10 

Foreign trade: arrears, 10, 167, 236; barter 
with U.S., 71; controls on imports for foreign 
in estment, 268; with Argentina, 7, 23,219; 
with Chile, 212; with W. Germany, 236, 264; 
with Greece, 167; with U.K., 10, 236 

Interest rates, 140 

Investment, foreign, 268 

Loans from U.S., 131, 188, 251, 260 

Petroleum imports and refining, 179 

Railway, Brazil-Bolivia, 218 

Trade and payments agreements: Argentina, 
7, 23, 219; Chile, 212 

Wheat: imports, 7, 23, 71, 219; program, 276 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Economic conditions in Kenya, 308 
Loan from IBRD, 285 
Textile imports from Japan, 148 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Caribbean currency scheme, 96 
Dollar earnings, 300 


BURMA 
Agricultural situation, 241 
Budget, 77, 85 
Commerce Development Corporation, 241 
Economic conditions, 240 
Excise duties, 85 
Foreign exchange reserves, 240 
Import restrictions, 288, 354, 393 
Investment, foreign, encouragement of, 401 
Reparations agreement with Japan, 130, 240 
Rice: agreement with Japan, 241; exports, 

122, 240, 254, 314 

State Commercial Bank, 139 
Trade agreement with Mainland China, 314 
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CAMBODIA 
Commercial and financial agreements with 
France, 223 
Currency unit, new, 274 
Rubber production, 386 
War, financing of, 42 


CANADA 

Agricultural situation, 227, 306, 371. See 
also Wheat 

Aid to other countries: Colombo Plan, 193, 
235; India, 240, 248; Pakistan, 193 

Automobile production and sales, 380, 395 

Balance of payments, 87, 204, 282, 395 

Bank of Canada, new governor, 179 

Bank rate, 259 

Bond issues and redemptions, 163, 275, 295, 
389, 404 

Budget, 268, 323 

Capital movements, 87, 204, 282, 306, 395 

Credit: consumer, 235; mortgage, 204, 371 

Debt payments by foreign countries, 32, 355 

Dollar bonds, U.S., redemptions of, 163, 275 

Economic growth, 62 

Employment, 39, 218, 243, 275, 380 

Foreign exchange rates, 71, 87, 204, 218, 
259, 283, 347, 395 

Foreign trade: value, 23, 47, 63, 204, 250, 
282, 347; volume, 282; with British Common- 
wealth, 63; with Czechoslovakia, 32 

Gold and dollar reserves, 87, 204, 283, 395 

Gold mining, 87, 259 

Gross national product, 6, 103, 242, 290, 403 

Housing construction, 371 

Interest rates, 63, 250, 259 

IBRD bonds: issue, 295; redemption, 389 

Investment: domestic, 15, 275; by U.S., 306 

Loans: government issue, 404; under Export 
Credits Insurance Act, 32, 355. See also 
Bond issues 

Mortgage credit, 204, 371 

Motor vehicle sales, 380, 395 

Petroleum production, 23 

Profits, corporate, 299, 355 

Sales, manufacturers’ and retail, 39 

Tax measures, 324 

Unemployment, 39, 243, 275, 380; measures, 
218 

Wheat: price, 32; production, 79,95, 306. See 
also Agricultural situation 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 
See RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 
FEDERATION OF 


CEYLON 

Aid from other countries: Australia, 93; New 
Zealand, 194 

Budget, 54 

Capital expenditure, public, 353 

Capital movements, 232 

Cooperative credit societies, 226 

Financial situation, 5, 54, 400 

Foreign trade, 5, 85, 258; export duties, 54, 
186, 266, 337, 353, 401; export subsidies, 
378, 401; import duties, 54, 201, 337. See 
also Trade agreements 

Housing program, 346 

Interest rates, 54 

Land development, 93 

Loan, government, 345 

Money supply, 5, 54, 400 

Rice: price, 161, 385; ration, 194 

Rubber: exports, 161; replanting, subsidiza- 
tion of, 226 

Shipping line, 69 

Tea: export duty, 186, 266, 353, 401; export 
quota, 194, 354; export subsidy, 378, 401; 
production, 61 

Trade agreements: Mainland China, 161; 


Egypt, 101 


INDEX 


CHILE 

Barter agreement with Bolivia, 164 

Clearing agreement with Brazil, 212 

Copper mining: foreign investment, 356; 
legislation, 355; production, 124, 228; 
wages, 332 

Credit controls, 8 

Debt settlements, 332, 340 

Economic conditions, 124 

Economic Union System, membership in, 104 

Foreign exchange: budget, 332; rates, 219, 
356 

Nitrate industry, agreement with, 219 

Prices, 276 


CHINA, MAINLAND 

Agriculture, 86, 146 

Currency, new, 274 

Economic conditions, 146 

Foreign exchange: rates, 217, 274; receipts 
from Hong Kong, 217 

Rice exports, 161, 326 

Trade agreements: Burma, 314; Ceylon, 161; 
India, 138 


CHINA (Taiwan) 
See TAIWAN 


COLOMBIA 

Bank credit, 148 

Bank reserve requirements, 48, 71 

Budget, 227, 396 

Coal exports, 218 

Coffee prices, 140, 205, 316 

Economic conditions and policies, 205 

Foreign exchange: controls and rates, 140, 
205, 316, 380; reserves, 205; system, sim- 
plification of, 380 

Import controls and policies, 205 

Industrial production, 148 

IMF, purchase from, 205 

Loans: government, 227, 396; from IBRD, 
207, 301, 389 


COSTA RICA 
Debt, public, 88 
Debt settlement with U.K., 355 
Economic conditions and policies, 163 
Foreign trade, 123, 163 


CUBA 
Economic conditions and policies, 79, 291 
Loans, domestic, 95, 299 
Sugar situation, 79 


CYPRUS 
Economic conditions, 80 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
IMF membership, termination of, 120, 205 
Trade agreement with Lebanon, 200 
Trade discussions and debt settlements with 
Canada, 32, 355 


DENMARK 

Agricultural production, 74, 150 

Bacon and butter contracts with U.K., 121 

Balance of payments, 90 

Bond market, 66, 128 

Budget, 190 

Coal imports, 84, 182 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 182 

Construction: controls and subsidies, 20, 
128, 343; volume, 84, 150 

Credit policy, 20, 58, 128, 295, 374, 383 

Debts: external, 90, 190, 319; negotiations 
with W. Germany, 59 


Defense expenditures, 20, 50, 128 

Economic conditions and policies, 20, 128, 
150, 295, 313, 343 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Fiscal and monetary policy, 3, 20, 58, 66, 
128, 190, 296, 374, 383 

Foreign exchange: controls, 20; position, 2, 
20, 50, 83, 190, 223, 296, 319, 383 

Foreign trade, 3, 59; import liberalization, 
214; with Poland, 328; with U.S.S.R., 51; 
with U.K., 121; with U.S., 83 

Grain imports from U.S., 182 

Housing policy, 343 

Interest rates, 2, 20, 58, 66, 296, 343, 374, 
383 

IMF, repurchase from, 223, 295, 296, 340 

Merchant marine, 231 

Monetary and fiscal policy, 3, 20, 58, 66, 
128, 190, 296, 374, 383 

National Bank accounts, 223 

Price-wage policy, 313 

Rent increases, 343 

Tax increases, 128, 296 

Trade and payments agreements: negotiations 
with U.S.S.R., 51; Poland, 328 

Treasury position, 66, 83, 223 

Wage-price policy, 313 

See also GENERAL, Europe, Scandinavia 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Economic conditions, 131, 227, 268 


ECUADOR 
Economic Union System, membership in, 104 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 372 


EGYPT 

Agriculture: income, 160, 210; production, 
21, 184. See also Cotton 

Aid from U.S., 193 

Balance of payments, 84, 175, 256, 272 

Banks: appointment of Governor of National 
Bank, 314; establishment of Republic 
Bank, 280; reserve requirements, 52, 176 

Budget, 36 

Cotton, 76,145, 377, 399; Alexandria futures 
market, 76, 399 

Credit situation, 175 

Development, financing of, 36, 153, 192 

Economic conditions, 160 

Foreign exchange: controls, 44, 160, 231, 
239; rates, 30, 76, 100, 129, 168, 200, 225, 
265, 287, 296, 320, 368; reserves, 68, 257; 
settlements with France, 287; sterling bal- 
ances, 29, 68, 232, 257; sterling, blocked, 
release of, 29, 232 

Foreign trade, 84, 121, 272, 400; import lib- 
eralization, 30, 44; with France, 287. See 
also Trade and payments agreements 

Interest rates, 314 

Investment: foreign, 11, 44, 75, 215; tax ex- 
emptions on, 247 

Loans, government, 192 

Money supply, 175 

National income, 160, 210 

Petroleum agreement, 91 

Prices, 176 

Tax exemptions on investments, 247 

Tire and tube factory, 11 

Trade and payments agreements: Belgium, 
45; Ceylon, 101; W. Germany, 52; Indonesia, 
297; Switzerland, 129 

Treasury financing, 365 


EL SALVADOR 
Banking statistics, 140 
Coffee: export taxes, 47; processing plant, 


Electric power development, 7 
Loan from IBRD, 125 


ETHIOPIA 

Banking statistics, 12 

IMF, repurchase from, 244 

Mineral concessions, control of, 100 


FIJI 
Coinage, 96 


FINLAND 

Banks: recommendation for index-tied ac- 
counts, 328; reserve requirements, 279 

Budget, 255, 336, 384 

Coal purchases from U.S., 302 

Construction activity, 272, 336 

Convertibility, statement on, 36 

Credit policy, 279, 336, 367 

Economic conditions and policies, 36, 197, 
271, 296, 336, 367 

Economic program, 197, 255, 384 

Employment, 231, 271 

Foreign exchange reserves, 99, 271, 383 

Foreign trade, 36, 197, 271, 383; import 
licensing, 99, 383, 399; with W. Germany, 
136; with U.S.S.R., 44, 271; with U.S., 83, 
302 

Forest industry, 44, 231 

Industrial production, 272 

Interest rates, 215, 391 

IMF, repurchases from, 104, 308, 383 

Loans: government, 51; from IBRD, 301; from 
U.S.S.R., 197, 224, 383 

Prices, 197 

Strike settlements, 319 

Tax measures, 336 

Trade and payments agreements: W. Germany, 
136; U.S.S.R., 44 


FORMOSA 
See TAIWAN 


FRANCE 

Agreement with India on French Territories 
In India, 161, 188 

Agriculture, 66, 142 

Aid from U.S., 42 

Budget, 149 

Capital market, 127, 230 

Commercial and financial agreements with 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 223, 322 

Credit extension, 50, 81 

Debts, foreign, repayments on, 19 

Economic conditions, 81, 174, 327 

Economic reform program, 58 

EF AC accounts, liberalization of, 382 

Employment, 81, 190, 286 

Equipment and modernization plan, 390 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
28, 382; receipts from tourism, 135; re- 
serves, 50,81, 278; settlements with Egypt, 
287 

Foreign trade: credit to Indonesia, 195; im- 
port liberalization, 98, 174, 222, 229, 374; 
import taxes, 98,174, 190, 222, 374; value, 
174, 255, 328; with Egypt, 287. See also 
Trade agreements 

Gold trade, 255, 318, 367 

Indo-Chinese war, financing of, 42 

Industrial production, 10, 81, 174, 328 

Interest rates, 190 

IMF, repurchase from, 124 

— government, 127, 230; to Indonesia, 

Modernization plan, 390 

Monetary reserves, 50, 81, 278 

Money supply, 50, 81, 174 

Prices, 81, 174, 286, 328 

Savings, 230 

Tax measures, 351 


INDEX 


Tourist receipts, 135 

Trade agreements: Indonesia, 1 3; Israel, 198; 
Taiwan, 346 

Wages and hours, 81, 134, 286, 327 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AND 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Central banking, 292 


GERMANY, EASTERN 


Barter agreement with Indonesia, 13 
Trade agreement with India, 146 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

Banknote circulation, 376 

Budget, 91, 192, 287 

Capital accounts, liberalization of, 99 

Coal imports from U.S., 344 

Coffee imports from Brazil, 264 

Commercial agreement with Iran, 199 

Commodity futures markets, 20 

Convertibility, statements on, 245, 399 

Debt negotiations with Denmark and Norway, 
59 

Debt repayment by Brazil, 236 

Economic conditions, 174 

Economic cooperation: with Iran, 199; with 
Lebanon, 12; with Pakistan, 75, 304 

Employment, 174, 189, 256, 392 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
11, 99, 376, 384; rates, 236, 264, 286; re- 
ceipts and expenditures for services, 384; 
receipts from U.S. forces, 167; reserves, 
51, 247; travel allowances, 11 

Foreign trade, 303, 344; bilateral account 
balances, 159, 239; export credits, 48, 68, 
195, 280, 331; import control, 20; import 
liberalization, 167, 287, 368; machinery ex- 
ports, 279; transit trade, 286, 303; value, 
239, 368; with Brazil, 236, 264; with 
Spain, 159. See also Trade and payments 
agreements 

Gold coins, dealings in, 192 

Grain imports from U.S., 272 

Gross national product, 272 

Industrial activity, 256 

Interest rates, 3 

IMF , repurchases from, 104, 244 

Investment, foreign: in Lebanon, 12; transfer 
of earnings, 100 

Loans: to Bolivia, 48,331; to Indonesia, 195 

Machinery exports, 279 

Military expenditures, 91, 192 

National income, 272 

Navigation agreement with Yugoslavia, 11 

Nonresident accounts, liberalization of, 99 

Occupation forces, U.S., receipts from, 167 

Open market policy, 376 

Rearmament, implications for economy, 192 

Security prices, 175 

Security transfers, liberalization of, 384 

Ship exports, 303 

Taxation: reforms, 184; revenues, 287 

Trade and payments agreements: Egypt, 52; 
Finland, 136; Greece, 144; India, 353; Iran, 
199; Japan, 38, 177; Lebanon, 12; Philip- 
pines, 379; Poland, 272; Rumania, 199; 
Yugoslavia, 11 

Travel allowances, 11 


GOLD COAST 
Cocoa production and prices, 228 
Currency plans, 388 


GREECE 
Balance of payments, 44, 67, 151, 191, 247, 
343, 358 
Bank of Greece: annual report, 357, 376; gov- 
ernorship, 271 
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Budget, 67, 151, 191 

Convertibility, statement on, 376 

Cotton: exports, 167; production, 192 

Credit: extension, 29, 67, 75, 191, 344, 357; 
policy, 51, 67, 224, 357 

Debt, foreign, servicing of, 152 

Economic conditions and policies, 29, 67,75, 
151, 191, 224, 343, 357 

Economic Development Financing Organiza- 
tion, 136 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Fiscal policy, 68, 152, 224 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
91, 279, 287, 376; rates, 3, 75, 91, 167, 
192, 344, 376; transactions, 59, 67 

Foreign trade: export taxes, 91, 167, 215, 
279, 376; import controls and policy, 263, 
343, 358; with Brazil, 167; with W. Germany, 
144; with Japan, 305 

Gold sovereign rate, 3, 75, 192, 344 

Industrial production, 192 

Interest rates, 51, 224, 357 

Loan, government, 3 

Monetary policy, 68, 152, 224 

Note circulation, 29, 67, 75, 191, 344 

Olive oil: export policy, 215; production, 192 

Prices, 29, 75, 191, 344, 357 

Rice production, 144, 192 

Stock market, 3, 192 

Tobacco: exports, 144; production, 144, 192 

Trade ard payments agreements: W. Germany, 
144; Japan, 305 

Wage and salary increases, 75, 225 

Wheat: price supports, 29; production, 192 


GUATEMALA 
Economic conditions and policies, 299 
Livestock imports and exports, 275 


HAITI 
Agricultural production, 250 
Export trade, 395 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 338, 355 


HONDURAS 
Budget, 39 
Income tax law, 363 
Tariff schedule, new, 396 


HONG KONG 
Remittances to Mainland China, 217 


HUNGARY 
Inclusion in sterling transferable account 
area, 82 


Trade agreement with U.K., 74 


ICELAND 
Automobile imports and import tax, 75 
Budget, 319 
EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 
Fisheries: catch, 1, 67; conflict with U.K., 
256; exports, 1 
Floating herring factory, sale of, 59 
Foreign trade, 1; with U.S.S.R., 3 
Strike settlement, 352 


INDIA 

Agreement with France on French Territories 
in India, 161, 188 

Agriculture: credit, 353; production, 161, 369 

Aid from other countries: Australia, 240; 
Canada, 240, 248; New Zealand, 240; U.S., 
194, 232, 240. See also Loans 

Balance of payments, 21, 60 
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IND IA—Continued 
Banks: Reserve Bank reports, 21, 101, 400; 
Shroff Committee recommendations, 77; 
State Bank, proposed, 210, 345. See also 
Credit extension 
Bill Market Scheme, 45, 101 
Budget, 21, 281 
Capital issues, 30 
Coinage system, decimal, proposed, 362 
Cotton: exports, 329, 362, 369; import duty, 
349; imports, 232, 329; production, 369 
Credit extension, 13, 21, 353 
Currency and finance: decimal system, 362; 
Reserve Bank report on, 21 
Development, industrial, 185, 206, 285 
Development plans: See Five Year Plan 
Economic conditions and policies, 21, 101, 
321 
Electric power development, 173, 248 
Employment of Indians in foreign-controlled 
companies, 186 
Fiscal policy, 288 
Fisheries, Indian- Japanese, 289 
Five Year Plan: loan, 5, 69; progress, 22, 
53, 181; second, 321, 369 
Food imports and production, 161, 314, 326, 
329, 369 
Foreign exchange: market, freeing of, 385; 
sterling balances, 194 
Foreign trade, 60, 194, 201, 329, 392; ex- 
port duties, 69, 93,129, 177, 194, 369, 385; 
export promotion, 31, 378, 393; import con- 
trols, 216, 349, 392; import liberalization, 
13, 101, 216, 304, 392. See also Tariffs; 
Trade agreements 
Forward trading in oils and oilseeds, 257 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion, 185, 206, 285 
Industrial production, 21, 265, 369 
Industry, private, financing of, 4,45, 77, 185, 
206, 285 
IMF, repurchases from, 124, 372 
Investment, foreign, 129, 345 
Jute trade, 329 
Loans: 1953 issues, 30; from IBRD, 173, 
206, 285; National Plan Loan, 5, 69; from 
U.S., 297. See also Aid from other countries 
Manganese exports, 61, 69, 329 
Money supply, 21, 101 
National income, 362 
Oils and oilseeds: export duties and policies, 
93, 177, 369; forward trading, 257 
Prices, 13, 21 
Production plans, 369 
Profit remittances abroad, 345 
Railway agreement with Pakistan, 154, 337 
Reserve Bank reports: annual, 101; on bank- 
ing, 400; on currency and finance, 21 
Rice imports and production, 161, 314, 326 
Savings, small, 240, 281 
Shipping, 154, 378 
Shroff Committee recommendations, 4, 45, 77 
State Bank, proposed, 210, 345 
Steel: agreement with U.S.S.R., 273; produc- 
tion, 265, 369 
Sterling balances, 194 
Sugar agreement with Taiwan, 37 
Tariffs, 37, 92, 288, 349 
Taxation Inquiry Commission report, 288 
Tea: export duty, 129, 194, 385; exports, 329 
Trade agreements: Mainland China, 138; E. 
Germany, 146; W. Germany, 353 


INDO-CHINA 
See CAMBODIA; LAOS; VIETNAM 


INDONESIA 
Agricultural production, 371 
Balance of payments, 122, 363 
Bank Indonesia annual reporr, 154 
Barter agreement with E. Germany, 13 
Budget, 130, 354 


INDEX 


Development plans, 162, 379 

Economic conditions, 122, 154, 354 

Economic emergency law, 386 

Economic policy, 154, 267 

Foreign exchange: policy, 267; reserve ratio, 
187, 267 

Foreign trade: advance deposits on imports, 
38; export controls, 47; import credits, 22, 
195; value, 363; with Japan, 62, 394. See 
also Trade and payments agreements 

Higgins’ analysis of economic conditions, 267 

IMF , purchase from, 120 

Investments by Netherlands, 289 

Loans: domestic, 298; foreign, 22, 195 

Mineral production, 371 

Monetary policy, 154 

Money supply, 122, 354 

National income, 93 

Production, 371 

Rice imports, 147, 326, 386 

Tin contract with U.S., 380 

Trade and payments agreements: Australia, 
202; Egypt, 297; France, 13; E. Germany, 13 


IRAN 

Aid from U.S., 161 

Claims against U.S.S.R., settlement of, 392 

Commercial and economic agreement with 
W. Germany, 199 

Foreign exchange system and rates, 53, 320 

IMF , repurchase from, 308 

Loan from U.S., 320 

Payments arrangements with U.K., 53 

Petroleum agreement, 53 

Trade andpayments agreements: W. Germany, 
199; U.S.S.R., 4 


IRAQ 

Baghdad Light and Power Company, nation- 
alization of, 392 

Budget, 303 

Development Board’s operations, 257 

Development plans, 216, 280, 400 

Financial agreement and debt settlement 
with U.K., 352 

Foreign exchange: policy, 200; reserves, 216 

Foreign trade, 248 

Industry, encouragement of, 368 

IBRD loans: cancellation, 216; repayment, 
303 

Monetary Policy in Iraq, report by Prof. Carl 
Iversen, 200 

Mortgage Bank, 368 

Petroleum: agreement with IPC, 320; exports, 
145, 248; prices, 320; production, 91, 216; 
royalties, 145, 232 

Sterling area, membership in, 200 

Taxes on income, 385 


IRELAND 
Economic conditions and policies, 366 
Interest rates, 302, 351 


ISRAEL 

Bank of Israel, establishment of, 4, 138 

Citrus exports, 30, 145 

Cost of living index, 320 

Credit controls, 76, 185, 337 

Debts, foreign, 21 

Foreign exchange: assets, repatriation of, 
153; budget, 68 

Foreign trade, 145, 265; with France, 198 

IBRD and IMF, membership in, 17 

Investment, foreign, 240, 377 

National income, 37 

Palestine refugee balances, 160, 248 

Profit transfers abroad, 377 

Trade agreement with France, 198 

Wage policy, 280 


ITALY 


Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 375 

Convertibility, statements on, 20, 36, 99 

Development plans, 167, 213, 229, 392 

Economic forecasts, 213, 392 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Finance corporation in southern Italy, 167 

Foreign exchange reserves, 263 

Foreign trade, 51, 399; forecasts, 213, 392; 
import liberalization, 3,75; policy, 3, 36,51 

Gold coins, private minting of, 365 

Gold trade legislation, 29 

Industrial production, 167 

Loans: from IBRD, 373; from Switzerland, 
166; from U.S., 338, 375 

Reparations agreement with Yugoslavia, 239 

Rubber, synthetic, production of, 191 

Steel production, 368 


JAMAICA 
See BRITISH WEST INDIES 


JAPAN 

Balance of payments, 6, 46, 61, 170, 186, 
249, 346 

Business conditions, 22 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 202, 386 

Cotton: export controls,62,217; exports, 69, 
226; imports and supply, 195, 354, 394; 
triangular trade in, 62, 394 

Credit policy, 139 

Debt to Thailand, settlement of, 330 

Economic cooperation with Southeast Asia, 6 

Economic outlook, 233 

Electric power development, 315 

Export-Import Bank of Japan, operations, 379 

Fisheries, Japanese-Indian, 289 

Foreign exchange: budget, 147, 338, 404; 
operations, 61, 170, 186, 249, 346; pre- 
scription of currencies, 6; rate system, 322; 
reserves, 6, 77; ‘‘retention quota’’ system, 
233; sterling balances, 6, 77 

Foreign trade, 46, 86, 281; export controls, 
62, 217; export prices, 178; export promo- 
tion, 122, 371, 379; import usance system, 
162, 330; link system, 122,211, 217; policy, 
122, 147, 338; with Australia, 196; with 
W. Germany, 38, 177; with Indonesia, 62, 
394; with sterling area, 93; with U.S., 46, 
394. See also GATT; Trade and payments 
agreements 

GATT: membership in, 249, 401; tariff nego- 
tiations with, 177, 289, 401 

Industrial production, 289 

Interest rates, 139, 386 

Inventories, 70, 298 

Iron and steel exports, 226 

Loan from Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
38 

Machinery export plan, 371 

Monetary policy, 139 

National income, 55, 233 

Paint manufacturing plant, Japan-Taiwan, 
201 

Reparations agreement with Burma, 130, 240 

Rice: agreement with Burma, 241; import 
prices, 274; imports, 326, 346; production, 
187, 274 

Shipbuilding, 211, 338, 362 

Silk exports, 226, 282 

Spinning company, J apanese-Mexican, 46 

Stockpiles: See Inventories 

Sugar agreement with Taiwan, 37 

Tariff negotiations under GATT, 177, 289, 
401 

Textiles: See Cotton 

Trade and payments agreements: W. Germany, 
38, 177; Greece, 305; Philippines, 258; 
Taiwan, 346; Thailand, 201; Turkey, 266; 
U.K., 93, 139, 258 

Unemployment, 22 

U.N. procurement in Japan, 31 





JORDAN 
Aid from other countries: U.K., 216; U.S., 12 
Cereal exports, 4 
Currency circulation, 77 
Five-year development plan, 193 
Import credit from Belgium, 37 
Investment, private, encouragement of, 377 
Palestine refugee balances, 160, 248 
Petroleum prospecting, IPC concession, 225 
Phosphate production, 37 


KENYA 
See BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
Aid from U.S., 46, 177 
Bank loan ceiling, 378 
Budget, 315 
Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 386 
Economic conditions, 46 
Rice production and policy, 154 
Tungsten exports, 162 


KUWAIT 
Petroleum production, 91 


LAOS 
Central banking, 273 
Commercial and financial agreements with 
France, 223 
Currency unit, new, 274 
War, financing of, 42 


LEBANON 

Agricultural, Industrial, and Land Bank, 45 

Aid from U.S., 12, 153 

Credit corporation, establishment of, 168 

Development of Litani River waters, 100 

Economic agreements: W. Germany, 12; Syria, 
121 

Foreign exchange rates in free market, 265 

Foreign trade, 4, 60, 92. See also Trade and 
payments agreements 

Investment by W. Germany, 12 

Note issue and cover, 248 

Tax exemption for companies, 193, 204 

Trade and payments agreements: Czecho- 
slovakia, 200; W. Germany, 12 


LIBYA 
Banking and currency, 185 


LUXEMBOURG 
See BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


MALAYA, FEDERATION OF 
Rubber export duty, 393 


MEXICO 

Council for Development and Coordination of 
National Production, 79 

Credit policy, 259 

Economic conditions and policies, 307, 349 

Fondo de Garantia y Fomento Industrial, 243 

IMF: purchase from, 104, 115; stand-by 
agreement with, 115 

Livestock exports to U.S., 227 

Loan from IBRD, 65 

Petroleum industry, 235 

Silver coinage sales to Saudi Arabia, 297 

Spinning company, Mexican-Japanese, 46 


INDEX 


NEPAL 
Monetary conditions, 329 


NETHERLANDS 

Balance of payments, 183, 335 

Budget, 127, 183 

Capital market, 98, 183, 198. See also Loans 

Capital movements, 98, 127, 198; liberaliza- 
tion of, 17, 28, 98 

Commodity markets, opening of, 351 

Dollar bonds, purchases of, 214 

Economic conditions, 183, 335 

Emigrants’ transportation, subsidy on, 313 

Employment, 183, 223, 246 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
17, 28, 98, 120, 190, 214, 328; credits for 
international transactions, 190; license to 
dispose of nontransferable balances, 120; 
rate policy, 341; rates, 198, 326, 374; re- 
serves, 166, 183 

Foreign trade, 2; credits to Indonesia, 22, 
195; credits for international transactions, 
190; with U.S., 143 

Interest rates, 98 

IBRD: bond issue, 18; loan, prepayments of, 
49, 230; loan, refinancing of, 97, 120, 140 

Investment: domestic, 183, 335; in Indonesia, 
289 

Labor shortages, 183, 246 

Loans: to Belgium, 10, 35, 98, 302, 360; 
domestic issue, 230; to Indonesia, 22, 195; 
IBRD issue, 18; IBRD loan, prepayments 
of, 49, 230; IBRD loan, refinancing of, 97, 
120, 140; to Norway, 383; to South Africa, 
396; to Surinam, 324 

Monetary policy, 341 

National income, 335 

Netherlands Bank annual report, 341 

Price control measures, 313 

Savings, 335 

Securities, foreign, transactions in, 328 

Security yields, 35 

Subsidies to emigrants, 313 

Surinam development, participation in, 324 

Tax measures, 127, 313 

Unemployment, 183, 223 

Wage increases, 135 


NEW ZEALAND 

Aid to other countries: Ceylon, 194; India, 
240 

Bank rate, 196 

Bank reserve requirements, 24, 196, 324 

Banking and monetary inquiry, 316 

Budget, 40 

Commodities, surplus, protest against U.S. 
sales of, 40, 259 

Dairy product prices, 88 

Foreign exchange: controls, relaxation of, 
40; reserves, 228; transactions, 388 

Inflationary pressures, 96 

Loan issues in London, 40, 164, 396 

Reserve Bank annual report, 96 

Tax reductions, 40 

Western Samoan banking and currency, 104 


NICARAGUA 
Cotton production, 372 
Credit restrictions, 56 
Development program, 283 


NORWAY 
Balance of payments, 2, 43, 128, 150, 224, 
238, 335 
Banks: deposit tax, 374; deposits, 66, 143; 
loans to Government, 66, 143, 159; private, 
66; reserve requirements, 239. See also 
Credit; Interest rates 
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Budget, 135, 223, 238 

Capital market, 143, 361 

Chemical industry, 199 

Coal imports, 84, 121 

Convertibility, statements on, 84, 89 

Gredit: extension, 66, 143, 391; policy, 128, 
239, 263, 271 

Debt negotiations with W. Germany, 59 

Economic conditions, 2, 128, 143, 150, 391 

Economic cooperation with other Scandi- 
navian countries, 158 

Economic policies, 128, 150, 223, 238, 239, 
263, 270, 391 

Electric power: development, 199; exports 
to Sweden, 302 

EPU: See GENERAL, Europe 

Fisheries, 2, 67. See also Whaling industry 

Foreign exchange reserves, 239, 335, 391 

Foreign trade, 335; export credits, 174; zinc 
dumping complaint, 36; with U.S., 83 

Government accounts, 135, 223 

Hydroelectric power: See Electric power 

Industrial production, 2 

Interest rates, 255, 263 

Loans, domestic, 143, 159, 361 

Loans, foreign: drawings on, 44; from IBRD, 
325; from Netherlands, 383; from Switzer 
land, 367; from U.S., 325 

Note circulation, 143 

Price policy, 263 

Shipping: freight rates and earnings, 2, 335; 
merchant marine, 231 

Titanium production, 374 
Treasury bills, issue of, 391 

Whaling industry, 2, 167, 191 

Zinc dumping complaint, 36 
See also GENERAL, Europe, Scandinavia 





















PAKISTAN 

Aid to East Pakistan, 45 

Aid from other countries, 257; Canada, 193; 
U.S., 146, 185. See also Investment, foreigni 

Budget, 69, 320 

Cotton production, 368 

Economic conditions and policies, 185, 320 

Economic cooperation with W. Germany, 75, 
304 

Economic development, 216, 321 

Foreign trade: export promotion, 21, 168; 
import liberalization, 225; tariff policy, 288 

Gas, natural, supply and distribution of, 353 

Industrial bank, new, 226 

Industrial development, 193 

Investment, foreign: encouragement of, 176, 
377; by U.S., 377 

Iron and steel plant, 304 

Jute: production, 154, 169, 240, 273; sales 
and exports, 240, 273 

Loan from IBRD, 397 

National income, 288 

Prices, 185 

Railway agreement with India, 154, 337 

Rice trade, decontrol of, 176 

Tariff policy, 288 

Textile production, 273, 321 

Wheat policy, 345 


PANAMA 
Treaty with U.S., 250 


PARAGUAY 
Cotton production, and exports, 387 
Economic Union System, membership in, 104 
Foreign exchange rate, 57 
Import payment regulations, 387 
IMF, repurchase from, 276 
Investment, foreign, regulation of, 347 
Loans from Export-Import Bank,95, 364, 404 
Price control system, revision of, 156 
Water system for Asuncion, 95, 364 
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PERU 
Automobile import quota and tax, 79 
Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 307 
Credit: to agriculture, 165, 311; policy, 95, 
261; total extended, 95, 14, 179, 261 
Credits, stand-by, 253,268 
Economic conditions and policies, 95, 140, 
253, 261 
Exchange Stabilization Program, 253 
Foreign exchange: controls, 212, 275; mar 
ket, rates, and transactions, 95, 261; policy, 
95, 253 
Foreign trade: automobile import quota and 
tax, 79; import credit controls, 275; value 
and volume, 140, 261 
Interest rates, 21 
IMF stand-by credit, extension of, 253 
Irrigation projects, 307 
Loans: from IBRD, 165, 311, 325; stand-by 
credits, 253, 268; from U.S., 165, 307 
268; from U.S., 307 
Petroleum prices, 300 
Shipping freight rate increases, 299 
Wage increases, 331 


PHILIPPINES 

Bell Trade Act, extension of, 31, 211 

Copra industry, 22, 38 

Currency demonetization, 178 

Foreign exchange allowance for students, 305 

Foreign trade, 394; controls, 62; with Europe, 
147. See also Trade agreements 

Investment Assistance Commission, 47 

Loans from U.S., 31, 323 

Manufacturing production, 78 

Price controls, 62 

Public works program, 401 

Rice: imports, 187; production, 78 

Sugar production and exports, 6 

Tax measures, 386 

Trade agreements: W. Germany, 379; Japan, 
258; U.S., 31, 211 


POLAND 
Coal exports to Scandinavia, 84 
Trade and payments agreements: Denmark, 
328; W. Germany, 272 


PORTUGAL 
EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 
Foreign trade, 191 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 

FEDERATION OF 

Banking and currency, 96 

Budget, 16 

Development plan, three-year, 16 

Hydroelectric project, 292 

Imports: exchange allocations for, 236; lib- 
eralization of, 24 

Loans: domestic, 80; foreign, 16, 48 


RUMANIA 
Trade agreement with W. Germany, 199 


SAMOA, WESTERN 
Banking and currency, 104° 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Budget, 336 
Petroleum production, 91, 121, 240 
Silver coinage purchases from Mexico, 297 


SPAIN 
Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 375 
Economic conditions, 303 
Foreign trade, 375; with W. Germany, 159 
Loans from U.S., 375 


INDEX 


SURINAM 
Development plan, financing of, 324 


SWEDEN 

Coal imports from Poland, 84 

Convertibility, statement on, 231 

Corporations: foreign, regulation of, 367; 
taxes on, 374 

Credit policy, 135, 335 

Dumping by U.S., 184 

Economic conditions and policies, 135, 151, 
335, 361 

Electric power imports from Norway, 302 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange: position and policy, 231; 
reserves, 98, 336; travel allowances, 314 

Foreign trade, 44, 336; dumping by U.S., 184; 
import liberalization, 98, 231, 398; with 
Argentina, 361; with U.S.S.R., 90; with 
U.S., 83, 90 

Interest rates, 135, 335 

Iron mines, nationalization of, 375 

Loans: domestic, 335; from Switzerland, 166 

Merchant marine, 231 

Monetary policy, 135, 335 

Newsprint exports to U.S., 90 

Savings premium, 343 

Taxation, corporate, 374 

Trade agreement with U.S.S.R., 90 

Wage increases, 336, 361 

See also GENERAL, Europe, Scandinavia 


SWITZERLAND 

Balance of payments, 9 

Bank reserve requirements, 360 

Capital: inflow, measures against, 360; mar- 
ket, 9, 223, 351. See also Loan issues 

Employment: policy, 214; in watch industry, 
263 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Gold coins, sales of, 270 

Loan issues: Australian, 252; Italian, 166; 
Norwegian, 367; Swedish, 166. See also 
Capital 

National Bank law, 83 

Payments agreement with Egypt, 129 

Tariff agreement with U.S., 391 

Watch industry, 263 


SYRIA 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, 200 
Banco di Roma, branch office, 60 
Cotton exports and production, 161 
Economic agreement with Lebanon, 121 
Federal Banks Corporation, 60 

. Foreign exchange: operations of Exchange 

Office, 37; restrictions, waiving of, 273 

Gold coins, circulation of,'273 
Mineral exploitation, 193 
Transport, development of, 160 
Wheat and flour trade, control of, 185 


TAIWAN 

Agriculrural production, 55, 304, 322 

Aid from U.S., 201 

Cotton textile industry, 169, 322 

Economic conditions, 322 

Factories in operation, 233 

Fish catch, 322 

Foreign exchange: controls and rates, 297; 
remittances, 177, 370 

Foreign trade, 281, 362; import duties, 274. 
See also Trade agreements 

Investment, foreign, law governing, 46 

Offshore procurement contracts from U.S. ,93 

P aint manufacturing plant, Taiwan- Japan, 201 

Rice crop, 55, 304 

Salt production and exports, 195 

Sugar industry, 61, 322, 338; agreements 
with Japan and India, 37 


Tariff revision, 274 
Tea exports, 129 
Trade agreements: France, 346; Japan, 346 


TANGANYIKA 


See BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


TANGIER 


Sterling rates, 40 


THAILAND 


Agriculture, government aid to, 102, 169 

Aid from U.S., 233 

Currency reserve, revaluation of, 321 

Dairy imports, 55 

Debt settlement with Japan, 330 

Development plans, 177, 370 

Foreign exchange: controls, 5, 31, 249, 258, 
260; rates, 321, 378; reserves, revaluation 
of, 321 

Foreign trade: export promotion, 5; import 
liberalization, 186; import restrictions, 2 26; 
re-exports, 378; with Japan, 201. See also 
Rice industry 

Highway construction, 233 

Industrial promotion, 194 

Investment, foreign, promotion of, 169 

Loans: for development, 177; from Export 
Import Bank, 339; to Japan, settlement of, 
330 

Manganese ore discovery, 362 

Rice industry: export promotion, 13, 61; ex- 
port regulations, 217, 266; exports, 61, 93, 
254, 304, 385; government aid, 61, 102,169 

Rubber and tin exports, promotion of, 5 

Steel factory, proposed, 337 

Tobacco surplus, 304 

Trade and payments agreement with Japan, 
201 


TURKEY 

Commercial agreement with U.K., 232 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 176, 259 

Debts, commercial, 82, 92, 232, 343 

Economic policy, 92 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Foreign exchange controls and rates, 92, 
344, 352 

Foreign trade: chrome exports to U.S., 153, 
176; import policy, 92, 344, 352; with Aus- 
tria, 264, See also Trade and payments 
agreements 

IMF, repurchases from, 276, 308 

Trade and payments agreements: BLEU, 342; 
Japan, 266; tripartite, 153; U.K., 232; Yugo- 
slavia, 376 

Wheat imports, 153, 176 


UGANDA 
See BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Agricultural production, 16 

Budget, 307 

Capital inflow, 220 

Economic conditions and policies, 88, 308 

Gold: and foreign exchange reserves, 24, 88, 
172, 220, 308; production, 16, 88, 132, 180, 
204, 252, 284, 308, 340, 372; sales, 236, 
253, 308 

Import libetalization, 24, 132, 172, 284 

Interest rates, 88, 188, 283, 388 

Loans: domestic, 188; from Netherlands, 396 

Tax changes, 307 

Thorium exports, 308 

Uranium: exports, 188, 308, 356; production, 
132, 284 
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U.S.S.R. 

Compensation payments: from Austria, 381; 
to Iran, 392 

Foreign trade: with Austria, 381; with U.K., 
49. See alsoTrade and payments agreements 

Gold: payment to Iran, 392; sales policy, 
225; and silver sales, 342, 344 

Loans to Finland, 197, 224, 383 

Steel plant agreement with India, 273 

Sterling balances, 342 

Trade and payments agreements: Argentina, 
372; Denmark, 51; Finland, 44; Iceland, 3; 
Iran, 4; Sweden, 90; Uruguay, 131 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Aid to Jordan, 216 

Bacon and butter contracts with Denmark, 
121 

Balance of payments, 312, 327 

Bank credit and deposits, 359 

Bank of England annual report, 41 

Bank rate, 237, 269 

Budget, 333 

Bullion: See Gold; Silver 

Butter purchases, 19, 121 

Capital issues, 270; IBRD, 25; New Zealand, 
40, 164, 396; Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 48 

Coal: output, 9; purchase from U.S., 222 

Commercial agreement with Turkey, 232 

Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 19, 350 

Commodity markets, freeing of, 34, 41, 214 

Convertibility, statements on, 26, 182 

Copra market, opening of, 214 

Cotton textile tax, 349 

Credit: controls, 269; position and policy, 
359 

Currency imports and exports, 182, 301 

Debt settlements, 10, 74, 222, 232, 236, 352, 
355 

Dollar assets, private, 183 

Dollar securities, sales of, 246 

Economic forecasts, 398 

Economic Survey, annual, 312 

Employment, 10, 312 

EPU settlements: See GENERAL, Europe 

Financial agreement with Iraq, 352 

Fishery limits conflict with Iceland, 256 

Foreign exchange: commissions, 35; controls, 
relaxation of, 34, 82, 127, 166, 182, 209, 
214, 230, 255, 301; restrictions, 246; travel 
allowances, 127, 230. See also Gold; GEN- 
ERAL, Sterling 

Foreign trade: credit tw Bolivia, 7; imperial 
preference, 10; import liberalization, 1, 366; 
import restrictions, 246; position, 27, 50, 
57, 90, 198, 229, 254, 286, 312, 334, 359, 
390; terms of trade, 74; with Brazil, 10, 
236; with Denmark, 121; with Soviet bloc, 
49. See also Trade and payments agreements 

Gold: and dollar reserves, 19, 50, 81, 126, 
173, 197, 222, 245, 278, 311, 350, 382; 
market, 82, 253, 313; prices, 82, 98, 182, 
245, 253, 269, 301, 313, 318 

Industrial production, 9, 312, 342, 382 

Interest rates, 237, 269 

International Finance Corporation, participa- 
tion in, 198 

IMF, repurchase from, 65, 222 

Investment: domestic, 312; overseas, 42 

Loans, foreign: See Capital issues 

Machinery imports from dollar area, 1 

Ministry of Materials, dissolution of, 35 

Monetary measures and policy, 237, 26, 
359 

Money and credit position, 359 

National income and expenditure, 318 
Payments arrangements with Iran, 53 
Savings, 2, 173, 318 

Securities, dollar, sales of, 246 

Securities, returns on, 42, 302 


INDEX 


Ship exports, 303 

Silver market and prices, 82 

Sterling: See GENER AL 

Sugar trade, freeing of, 34 

Tax measures, 333, 349 

Trade and payments agreements: Argentina, 
348; Hungary, 74; Japan, 93, 139, 258; 
Turkey, 232 

See also GENERAL: British Commonweal th; 
Sterling; Sterling area 


UNITED STATES 

Agriculture: cotton crop, 56, 94; exports, 
155, 267; outlook, 155; price supports, 70, 
103, 148; production, 32, 218; rice produc- 
tion, 326; situation, 155; wheat surplus, 
347. See also Commodity surpluses 

Aid to other countries: appropriations, 70; 
Bolivia, 244, 276; Egypt, 193; France, 42, 
Hoover Commission report on, 394; India, 
194, 232, 240; Indo-China, 42, 322; Iran, 
161; Jordan, 12; Korea, 46, 177; Lebanon, 
12, 153; Pakistan, 146, 185; pattem, 33, 
155; Spain, 375; Taiwan, 201; Thailand, 
233. See also Export-Import Bank loans; 
Loans to other countries 

Balance of payments, 123, 226, 305, 402 

Banks: acceptance financing, 323, 379; CCC 
loan financing, 148; foreign time deposits, 
139; loans and reserves, 87, 242, 330 

Bell Trade Act, extension of, 31, 211 

Budget, 63, 102, 234, 306 

Business cycle policy, 141, 158 

**Buy American’”’ Act, administration of, 211 

Capital goods exports, 156 

Capital and Output Trends in Manufacturing 
Industries 1880-1948, 15 

Cattle imports from Mexico, 227 

Chase National Bank: credit to Peru, 268; 
export credit financing, 178 

Coal: purchases for export, 140; sales, 121, 
222, 302, 344 

Coffee: futures trading, 274; prices, 41, 63, 
237 

Commodity prices, 290 

Commodity surpluses, disposals of: authori- 
zation, 47, 70,189; program, 123, 202, 258, 
315, 403; protests against, 40, 259; to 
Bolivia, 276; to Brazil, 71; to Denmark, 
182; to Italy, 375; tw Japan, 202, 386; to 
Korea, 386; to Peru, 307; to Spain, 375; to 
Turkey, 176, 259; to U.K., 19, 350; to 
Yugoslavia, 47, 259 

Construction, 15, 55, 87, 170. See also Mort- 
gage credit 

Consumer buying, 289 

Copper: export ban, 249; government re- 
leases, 139 

Corporate earnings, 47 

Cotton crop, 56, 94 

Credit: consumer, 14; F.R. purchases of ac- 
ceptances, 323, 379; mortgage, 15, 203, 
371; policy, 203 

Credits, stand-by, to Peru, 253, 268 

Defense: See Military expenditures 

Demand, consumer, 289 

Economic aid: See Aid to other countries 

Economic conditions, 62, 147, 217, 241 

Economic outlook and problems, 217, 354 

Economic policy: domestic, 141, 158, 217, 
241; foreign, 221, 241, 342 

Economic Report of the President, 241 

Employment, 22, 130, 203, 249, 355 

Export-Import Bank loans, 33, 70; Argentina, 
291; Austria, 338; Brazil, 251, 260; Ecuador, 
372; Haiti, 338, 355; Italy, 338; Japan, 38; 
Paraguay, 95, 364, 404; Peru, 165; Philip- 
pines, 31; Spain, 375; Thailand, 339; U.S. 
exporters, 130,170,187, 315, 331. See also 
Loans to other countries 
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Exports: See Foreign trade 
Factors Limiting U.S. Investment Abroad, 93 
Farm: See Agriculture 
Foreign trade, 86, 218, 282, 298; ‘*Buy 
American’”’ Act,211; capital goods exports, 
156; controls on strategic goods, 78; ex- 
port credits, 130, 170, 178, 187, 315, 331; 
reciprocal trade program, 14, 70, 402; with 
Japan, 46, 394; with Latin America, 163, 
170; with Middle East, 137; with Nether 
lands, 143; with Philippines, 31, 211; with 
Scandinavia, 83; with Turkey, 153, 176. 
See also Commodity surpluses; Tariffs 
Gross national product, 71, 179, 282, 331 
Hoover Commission report on foreign aid, 394 
Housing: See Construction 
Indo-Chinese war, contributions to cost of, 42 
Industrial production, 32, 71, 103, 139, 178, 
234, 242, 267, 298, 331, 363 
Industry, capital-output ratio in, 15 
Interest rates, 87, 242, 330 
International ‘Finance Corporation, participa- 
tion in, 166, 341 
Inventories, 103, 195, 315 
Investment, foreign, 93, 195, 202, 249; in 
Canadian stocks, 306; in Egypt, 11; in 
Israel, 240; in Latin America, 277, 291; in 
Pakistan, 377 
Iron ore imports, 227 
Livestock imports from Mexico, 227 
Loans to other countries, 33, 155; Australia, 
220; Belgium, 206; Brazil, 131, 188; India, 
297; Iran, 320; Italy, 375; Netherlands, 97, 
120, 140; Norway, 325; Peru, 253, 268; 
Philippines, 323; Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 16; Spain, 307, 375. See 
also Aid to other countries; Export-Import 
Bank loans 
Manufacturers’ sales and inventories, 103, 
195, 315 
Manufacturing industries, capital-output ratio 
in, 15 
Margin requirements on security purchases, 
339 
Military expenditures, 33, 73, 79, 93, 155, 
162 
Mortgage credit, 15, 203, 371 
National income: See Gross national product 
National Planning Association, study of U.S. 
budget, 306 
Offshore procurement: See Military expendi- 
tures 
Oil companies, debt settlement with Chile, 
340 
Plant and equipment expenditures, 94, 163, 
203, 298, 387 
Price supports: See Agriculture 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 14, 70,402 
Rediscount rate, 330 
Retail sales, 22 
Rice production, 326 
Savings, individuals’, 14 
Securities: margin requirements, 339; prices, 
63, 290; purchases, 14 
Silver prices, 235, 297 
Steel industry, 6 
Strategic goods, trade controls on, 78 
Strategic materials stockpiling, 38, 70, 71, 
176, 189, 403 
Sugar quota, 235 
Surplus commodities: See Commodity sur- 
pluses 
Tariffs, 14, 38, 70, 94, 187, 212, 305, 363, 
387, 402; agreements, 391, 401 
Tin purchases, 23, 380, 404 
Tourist expendimres abroad, 387 
Trade agreement with Philippines, 31, 211 
Trade Agreements Act, 14, 70, 402 
Treasury financing, 62, 102 
Treaty with Panama, 250 
Unemployment, 22, 130, 203, 249, 355 
Wages and hours, 203 
Wheat supplies, 347 
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URUGUAY 
Budget, 71, 347 
Capital movements, 171 
Debt, government, 348 
Foreign exchange: earnings, 72; rates, 96, 
172, 251, 316; taxes, 251 
Foreign trade: ‘‘compensation’’ arrangements, 
96, 251, 316; import quotas, 251 
Government bonds, sales of, 348 
Trade and payments agreement with U.S.S.R., 
131 


Wheat: export subsidy, 252; minimum price, 
404 
Wool industry, 180, 244 


VENEZUELA 
Budget, 47 
Economic activity, 316 
Public works, 235 
Steel plant, construction of, 7 


VIETNAM 
Aid from U.S., 42, 322 
Central banking, 273 
Commercial and financial agreements with 
France, 223 
Currency, change in, 186 
Economic situation, 322 
Tariff agreement with France, 322 
War, financing of, 42 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Budget, 247 
Commodities, surplus, from U.S., 47, 259 
Debts, external, 175 
Foreign exchange controls, 121, 175 
Foreign trade, 60, 121, 175 
Navigation agreement with W. Germany, 11 
Reparations agreement with Italy, 239 
Trade agreements: Bolivia,179; W. Germany, 
11; Turkey, 376 
Traveler’s checks, 175 
Wheat situation, 175 


GENERAL 
Asia 

Asian payments union, report on proposal 
for, 122 

Balance of payments and trade, 317 

Colombo Plan, 93, 169, 193, 194, 221, 235, 
248 

Development financing, 221 

Economic conditions, 221 

Economic Surveyof{ Asia and the Far East, 
1954, 317, 329 

Japanese economic cooperation with Soutlr 
east Asia, 6 

Rice situation, 69, 254, 326 


British Commonwealth: currency reform, 213; 
Prime Ministers’ meeting, 262 

Capital goods exports, world, 156 

Caribbean Currency Conference, 96 


Coffee: export quota plan, 390; prices, 41, 
63, 237 

Convertibility: OEEC conferences on, 25, 
142; statements on, 20, 26, 36, 84, 89, 99, 
108,109, 117, 182, 231, 245, 291, 376, 397, 
399 


Cotton consumption, world, 73 


Credit situation, world, 113 


INDEX 


Europe 

Bank for International Settlements, 1930- 
1955, 349 

Economic integration, steps toward, 398 

Employment in Western Europe, 189 

ECCS: allocation of U.S. loan, 66, 213, 285; 
investment policy, 65, 285; loans to mem- 
bers, 285; report on activities, 125; steel 
prices, 238; tax reduction, 366 

European Fund, discussion of, 142 

EPU: Belgian credits, financing of, 43; 
bilateral amortization payments, 18, 27, 
134, 238, 295; French gold settlements, 
238, 246, 270, 278; W. German settlements 
with Denmark and Norway, 59; Netherlands 
experience with, 341; renewal of, 18, 26, 
74, 229; settlements, 26, 73, 134, 181, 
237, 270, 284, 295, 334, 365 

Foreign trade: with Philippines, 147; with 
Soviet bloc, 49 

Gold arbitrage operations, 318 

Intemational payments policy, 341 

OEEC: conferences on convertibility, 25, 
142; discussion of European Fund, 142; 
trade liberalization, 142, 229 

Scandinavia: coal imports from Poland, 84; 
economic cooperation, 158; merchant ma- 
rines, 231; trade with U.S., 83; woodpulp 
market, 66 

Steel exports, 6 


Exchange convertibility: See Convertibility 
Far East: See Asia 
Freight rates, 34 


GATT: agreement on Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, 293; Japanese membership, 
249, 401; Japanese tariff negotiations, 177, 
289, 401; review of General Agreement, 
133, 293 


Gold: arbitrage, 318; coins, minting of, 1, 
71, 253, 273, 356, 365; coins, sales of, 
192, 270; and dollar reserves, non-U.S., 
123, 227, 305,402; private demand for, 133; 
situation, world, 253 


Inter-American Development Bank, 395 


Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 208, 395 


Inter-American Fund, proposed, 157 


IBRD 

Annual meeting, 105, 111 

Bond issues, 18, 25, 97, 295; redemption 
of Canadian issue, 389 

Economic Development Institute, 292 

Financing plans, 49 

Loans: Australia, 294; Austria, 25, 389; 
Belgium, 206; Colombia, 207, 301, 389; 
East Africa, 285; El Salvador, 125; Fin- 
land, 301; India, 173, 206, 285; Iraqi can- 
cellation, 216; Iraqi repayment, 303; Italy, 
373; Mexico, 65; Netherlands prepayments, 
49, 230; Netherlands refinancing,97,120, 
140; Norway, 325; Pakistan, 397; Peru, 
165, 311, 325 

Members, new: Israel, 17 

Missions, 112 

President’s addresses, 111, 317 


International Finance Corporation: descrip- 
tion of, 166, 31 % U.K. participation in, 198; 
U.S. participation in, 166, 341 


International gold market, 318 


IMF 
Annual meeting, 105, 108 117 
Convertibibity, statements on, 109, 117 
Currency purchases by members: Colombia, 
205; Indonesia, 120; Iran, 308; Mexico, 
104, 115 


Currency repurchases by members: Aus- 
tralia, 104, 196, 276, 372; Austria, 210, 
244; Denmark, 223, 295, 296, 340; Ethio- 
pia, 244; Finland, 104, 308, 383; France, 
124; W. Germany, 104, 244; India, 124, 
372; Iran, 308; Paraguay, 276; Turkey, 
276, 308; U.K., 65, 222 

Czechoslovak membership, termination of, 
120, 205 

ECOSOC, report to, 309 

Exchange rate, Paraguayan, 57 

Executive Directors, 8, 115, 124, 188; al- 
ternates, 164, 212, 364 

Managing Director’s addresses, 108, 309 

Members, new: Israel, 17 

Quota revisions, Latin American proposal, 
208 

Resources, use of, 110, 117, 311 

Stand-by agreements: with Mexico, 115; 
with Peru, 253, 268; use of for converti- 
bility, 110 

Training program, 244 

Transfer of responsibility for French Terri- 
tories in India, 188 


International payments problems, 108, 341 
International Sugar Agreement, 338 


International Tin Agreement, 9, 373 


Latin America 

Balance of payments trends, 170 

Coffee export quota plan, 390 

Convertibility, statement on, 291 

Economic development, 157, 208, 395 

Economic Union System, 104 

Foreign trade, 170; with U.S., 163, 170 

Inter-American Development Bank, 395 

Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 208, 395 

Inter-American Fund, proposed, 157 

Investment, foreign, in Latin America, 277, 
291 

Ministers of Finance or Economy of Ameri- 
can Republics, meeting, 208 

Petroleum production, 307 


Middle East 
Agricultural credit in Arab states, 100 
Palestine refugee balances, 160, 248 
Petroleum production, 91 
Trade with U.S., 137 


Organization for Trade Cooperation, 293 

Rice situation, world, 254, 326 

Rubber, world demand for, 373 

Scandinavia: See GENERAL, Europe 

Silver prices, 82, 235, 297 

Sterling: balances, 158, 327; colonial assets, 
213; transferable account area, 53, 82; 
transferable account markets, intervention 
in, 269, 278, 326; rates, 40, 57, 82, 98, 
126, 182, 245, 269, 278, 286, 295, 301, 312, 
318, 326, 334, 342, 350, 359, 366, 374, 382, 
390, 398; releases, 29, 213, 232; switch 
transactions, 262, 303; use of, 41, 213 

Sterling area: balance of payments, 312, 327; 
gold and dollar reserves, 19, 50, 81, 126, 
173, 197, 222, 245, 278, 311, 350, 382; 
Iraqi membership in, 200; trade with Japan, 
93. See also United Kingdom 

Tanker market, world, 34 


Trade with Soviet countries, relaxation of 
controls on, 49 


United Nations special procurements in 
Japan, 31 

Wheat situation, world, 26, 350 

Wool prices, world, 197 








